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right laws would be uniform in both republics. A supercouncil, made
up of a member from each state in the two republics, would pass eco-
nomic laws by a majority vote of each of the two groups of councilors.
This commercial union would collect all tariff duties and pay the debt
of the old United States with them. Thereafter the proceeds would be
distributed between the two governments in proportion to population,
counting only three-fifths of the slaves. The two republics were to guar-
antee each other's territorial integrity, and neither was to add territory
or change boundaries without the other's consent. This proposal, Doug-
las believed, would preserve the advantages of the old Union; and the
separation of the two Congresses would prevent the bear-garden tactics
which had been the aggravating cause of so much antagonism. To
whom he made this proposal, or whether George Sanders or some one
else brought it to Montgomery, we do not know. After Douglas died
it was found among his papers. His hopes were not to be realized.18
His shadow may have aroused the fierce opposition to reconstruction
which appeared at Montgomery.
In such an atmosphere the new Confederacy was born. The sena-
torial managers of the old Democracy were in comfortable control.
They had put into their model government the reforms they had so
vociferously demanded. They need not now be fearful of the tyranny
of numbers, of the dangers of a radical democracy. They had saved
their society from the corruptions of money-mad metropolitanism and
territorialism. They were no longer endangered by New Englandism
or antislaveryism. If only something would drive their eight southern
neighbors to join them! Meanwhile, the laboratory of the Breckinridge
Democrats had turned out much work in a short time. They had
organized a new power which they expected to control. But it was
never to have the strength or the prestige of that which they had just
lost.